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jobbery of the new local authorities, you are demonstrat-
ing the unfitness of the Irish to govern themselves, and
the superiority of the old oligarchical grand juries.

And there is the same pressure on the other side. The
Protestant must stand by the garrison at all costs: the
Unionist must wink at every bureaucratic abuse, connive
at every tyranny, magnify every official blockhead, because
their exposure would be a victory for the Nationalist enemy.
Every Irishman is in Lancelot's position: his honor rooted
in dishonor stands; and faith unfaithful keeps him falsely
true.

The Curse of Nationalism.

It is hardly possible for an Englishman to understand
all that this implies. A conquered nation is like a man
with cancer: he can think of nothing else, and is forced
to place himself, to the exclusion of all better company,
in the hands of quacks who profess to treat or cure cancer.
The windbags of the two rival platforms are the most
insufferable of all windbags. It 'requires neither know-
ledge, character, conscience, diligence in public affairs, nor
any virtue, private or communal, to thump the Nationalist
or Orange tub: nay, it puts a premium on the rancor or
callousness that has given rise to the proverb that if you
put an Irishman on a spit you can always get another
Irishman to baste him. Jingo oratory in England is
sickening enough to serious people: indeed one evening's
mafficking in London produced a determined call for the
police.' Well, in Ireland all political oratory is Jingo
oratory; and all political demonstrations are maffickings..
English rule is such an intolerable abomination that no
other subject can reach the people. Nationalism stands
between Ireland and the light of the world. Nobody in
Ireland of any intelligence likes Nationalism any more
than a man with a broken arm likes having it set. A
healthy nation is as unconscious of its nationality as a
healthy man of his bones. But if you break a nation's